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ment of it between the various ratepayers in ac-
cordance with some definite standard made for the
occasion or already in existence. Thus, in the case
of a tax the procedure is by way of addition, and in
the case of a rate by way of division; in the case of a
tax the taxing authority hopes it will get a certain
sum, in the case of a rate it knows that it will get it.
All our national taxes would be turned into rates if
Parliament merely decided that so many millions
were to be raised from beer, so many from death-
duties, so many from income-tax, and so on, and left
it to the Treasury to impose the rates necessary in
order to raise the sums prescribed.

In these days the yield of a tax can generally be
estimated with such accuracy that the distinction is
not of practical importance. It can make no differ-
ence whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer says,
" An income-tax of 8d. will produce so many millions,
which is what we require," or "We want so many
millions, and that will necessitate an income-tax of
8d." But when all estimates of the yield of taxation
were wild guesswork., and taxes had art extraordinary
capacity for falling far below the estimates, the differ-
ence between the two methods was of the greatest
moment. In the case of a large area like that of the
whole country, it would evidently be impracticable to
adopt the rate method by apportioning the payment
of a lump sum among all the taxpayers. But in the
case of an area small enough for the taxpayers to be
known to the taxing authority and each other, and to
feel a common interest in raising the sum required,
the rate is the simplest and most obvious method
of meeting common expenses that can possibly bo